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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 

The Russian Soviet Constitution. Among the results of the recent 
great war will be the appearance of a number of important constitu- 
tional documents. These will include new constitutions for existing 
states, such as Russia and Germany, new constitutions for newly-created 
states, such as Poland and the Slav republics, and an attempt to estab- 
lish at least a partial constitution for a world confederation. The 
first of these documents to be published, and one which contributes 
many new devices in government and new ideas in political theory, 
is the Fundamental Law of the Russian Socialist Federated Republic, 
adopted on July 10, 1918, by resolution of the Fifth All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets. This document assembles and coordinates the various 
declarations of rights and rules of government put forward after the 
establishment of the Industrial Republic in Russia in November, 1917. 
This fundamental law became effective when promulgated by the All- 
Russian General Executive Committee, and provides that it shall be 
published by all organs of the soviet government, posted in prominent 
places in all soviet institutions, and studied in all schools and other 
educational institutions. 

The Russian constitution is somewhat longer, in its English transla- 
tion, than the Constitution of the United States. It is divided into 
six articles, seventeen chapters, and ninety sections. The articles are 
arranged as follows: I. Declaration of Rights of the Laboring and 
Exploited People; II. General Provisions (dealing with property, 
labor, education, church and citizenship); III. Construction of the 
Soviet Power (framework of central and local government) ; IV. Right 
to Vote; V. Budget; VI. Coat of Arms and Flag. 

About one-third of the document is concerned with the general prin- 
ciples upon which the soviet republic is based, and it is in this respect 
especially that the Russian state strikes out along new lines. The 
constitution provides for the transfer to national ownership of private 
property in land, forests, minerals, water power, agricultural imple- 
ments, and banks. Control by the workmen over the processes of 
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manufacture and transportation is established, as a step toward com- 
plete transfer of such utilities to the soviet republic. Universal obliga- 
tion to work is created; and workers are to be armed under a system of 
compulsory military service, but nonworkers are to be disarmed to 
prevent the restoration of the capitalist system. 

The constitution is unique in that it lays down certain principles of 
foreign policy. It opposes secret treaties, urges peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities, disapproves the exploitation of colonial popula- 
tions, and favors the independence of Finland, the right of Armenia to 
self-determination, and the withdrawal of troops from Persia. It 
approves the annulment of foreign loans, at least "until the final victory 
of the international workers' revolt against the oppression of capital." 
All peace treaties must be ratified by the All-Russian Congress. 

The new Russian state is a federal union of an extremely loose type, 
being scarcely more than a confederation of local republics. Each 
local soviet, urban or rural, is authorized to organize itself as local 
conditions make desirable, to combine with neighboring local units into 
autonomous regional unions, and to decide for itself whether or not, 
and on what terms, it wishes to participate in the federal union. This 
leaves to the local units powers unheard of in other federal states, in 
which the decision in case of dispute between central and local agencies 
is decided by an organ of the central government, and in which the 
conditions on which local units become members of the federal union 
are definitely prescribed. Sovereignty in the Russian state, there- 
fore, lies in the local Soviets, or committees of delegates chosen by the 
local industrial, military, and professional groups, and secession of the 
local units from the federal union is definitely permitted. 

When compared with the usually accepted ideas of political organi- 
zation, the Russian constitution offers many points of interest. To 
the student of government, the survey of any constitution centers 
around: (1) the method of its creation; (2) the method provided for 
its amendment; (3) the framework of government established, includ- 
ing the subdivision of governing machinery into executive, legislative, 
and judicial organs, and into national and local organs; (4) the powers 
of the various organs of government; (5) the civil liberties 'guaranteed 
to individuals against governmental encroachment; (6) the provisions 
concerning citizenship, or membership in the state; and (7) the pro- 
visions concerning suffrage, or individual share of political authority. 

An analysis of the Russian constitution along these lines gives the 
following results: 
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1. The Russian constitution was adopted by a general congress of 
representatives from the local committees. It was not conferred upon 
the people by a ruling monarch, nor referred to the local units for rati- 
fication, nor submitted to a popular referendum. The national assem- 
bly that created it was of revolutionary origin. 

2. Section 51 provides that the amendment of the fundamental 
principles of the soviet constitution is under the sole jurisdiction of the 
All-Russian Congress, the body that created it. 

3. The framework of government created by the constitution is rela- 
tively simple. Those who work elect delegates to the local Soviets, 
the number of deputies corresponding to the population — in cities 
one for every thousand inhabitants, in smaller places one for each 
hundred. The local Soviets, which meet weekly or bi-weekly, choose 
executive committees and send delegates to assemblies for larger areas — 
rural districts (volosf), counties (uyezo), and provinces (gubernia). 
There is also a regional (oblast) assembly, of representatives from the 
city and county assemblies. Finally there is the All-Russian Congress, 
or assembly of Soviets, constituted by delegates from the city Soviets 
and provincial assemblies, or, if the provincial bodies are not convoked, 
from the county assemblies. It will be noted that the delegates from 
the rural areas to the national congress are chosen indirectly; while 
the city Soviets not only elect delegates directly but are also represented 
in the provincial assemblies. 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets must meet not less than twice a 
year. With one delegate for every 125,000 population, it contains 
about 1400 members, an unwieldy body for transacting business. 
It therefore elects an executive committee of not more than 200 mem- 
bers, which exercises the supreme power of the republic between meet- 
ings of the All-Russian Congress. It directs and coordinates the work 
of the local Soviets, passes laws, and appoints and controls the council 
of commissars, or heads of administrative departments. Of these 
there are seventeen, including the usual cabinet departments, though 
the portfolios of social welfare, national supplies, state control, and 
national economy are somewhat unusual. Each commissar is aided by 
a committee, the members of which are appointed by the body of 
commissars. No judicial department is provided for. The govern- 
ment is thus of the cabinet type, without a distinct premier, the cabi- 
net being responsible, individually and collectively, to the All-Russian 
Executive Committee, or parliament, which in turn is responsible 
periodically to the All-Russian Congress, or national convention. 
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4. The distribution of powers gives to the central government au- 
thority over foreign policy, boundaries, both interior and exterior, 
cession of territory, admission of new members and secession, weights, 
measures, and money, loans and commercial treaties, taxation and the 
budget, the army, judicial organization and procedure, and citizenship. 
The local Soviets are authorized to carry out the orders of the higher 
organs, to raise the cultural and economic standards of their people, 
and to decide questions of local importance. In finance, the local 
Soviets levy taxes for local needs, and if necessary apply for subsidies 
from the central government. Local finance estimates must be ap- 
proved by the central government, and funds received from them must 
be used for the purposes specified. The All-Russian Congress or the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee determines what matters 
of income and taxation belong to the state budget and what belong 
to the local Soviets; they also set the limit of taxes. 

5. Civil rights provided for include separation of church and state 
and of church and school, freedom of conscience, with the "right of 
religious and irreligious propaganda accorded to each citizen," freedom 
of expression, including the socialization of the press and the free cir- 
culation of printed material, freedom of assembly, including the fur- 
nishing of halls, with light and heat, by the government, right of peas- 
ants and workers to unite and organize under government aid, right 
to free education, right of workers to bear arms, right of aliens to seek 
refuge from political or religious oppression, and the right of freedom 
from discrimination because of racial or national connections or of 
class distinctions. In comparison with the civil liberties with which 
we are familiar, the Russian Bill of Rights omits the guarantees con- 
cerning habeas corpus, methods of trial and punishment, and the rights 
of private property. 

6. The local Soviets are authorized to grant citizenship without 
complicated formality to all persons who work. 

7. The right to vote and to hold office is conferred upon persons of 
both sexes who have reached the age of eighteen, who are engaged in 
labor that is productive and useful to society, or who are employed 
in the soviet army or navy, or who have lost their capacity to work. 
Resident aliens possess full political rights if engaged in labor. The 
following classes are excluded from the suffrage: persons who employ 
hired labor for profit or who have private incomes without working, 
private merchants or brokers, clergy, agents of the former police, 
members of the former dynasty, persons under guardianship or who 
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have been legally declared mentally deficient, and persons who may be 
temporarily deprived of their political rights by soviet action. Elec- 
tions are held at such times as the local Soviets determine, and dele- 
gates chosen may be recalled at the pleasure of the soviet, which there- 
upon calls a new election. The principle of instructed representation 
is apparently followed, delegates chosen being expected to carry out 
the wishes of their constituents under penalty of recall. 

Aside from the socialization of property, the most fundamental depar- 
ture of the system, several experiments in political organization are 
attempted in the new constitution. Among these are the restriction of 
political rights to those engaged in productive labor, and the basing of 
representation on industrial groups, rather than on territorial units. 
These provisions are interesting, since they recognize the economic foun- 
dation of present day states and the importance of making political or- 
ganization correspond to the actual conditions of social organization. 
Similar manifestations may be found in the political activities of labor 
unions, especially in England, in the rapid spread of the principle of 
self-determination in industry, and in the rise of the theory of guild 
socialism as a basis for a revised conception of sovereignty. However 
these new doctrines may be considered, they at least compel a re- 
valuation of our former political concepts. 

How the Russian constitution, in case it survives, will work in actual 
practice remains to be determined. No constitution ever works 
out in just the way that its founders expected. Old traditions and in- 
stitutions reappear in new forms, and unforeseen conditions compel 
growth along fines not originally anticipated. To this general process 
the new constitution of Russia will be no exception. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Amherst College. 

Proposed Administrative Reorganization in Great Britain, We 

may still assume that the principal political effect of the war will be 
the enlargement of popular control over the agencies of government. 
Second only to this, however, is likely to be the development of more 
economical and efficient administration. The exigencies of war have 
put the older administrative organization and procedure in the various 
countries to the supreme test; great tasks of administrative recon- 
struction have been carried out with an expeditiousness unknown 
in times of peace; the experience of even a few tense years has dem- 
onstrated the permanent value of many of the newer arrangements; 



